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God Is Our Father 


I N our families, all the children of one fa- 
ther and mother are called sisters and broth- 
ers. Regardless of how bad or how good the 
members of our family are, we love them. 
We forgive them when they hurt us, and we 
turn to them when we need loving. Even 
though a brother or sister sometimes annoys 
us with teasing, we wouldn’t want to have 
one taken away from us. No, they are ours, 
they belong to us, and we stand by them, no 
matter what they do. 

Our own families are small, but there is 
one truly big family on this earth. It includes 
all people everywhere. It is called the human 
family, and God is both Father and Mother 
of it. God gave to each one of us the life 
that is in him. He thus made each of us a 
member of His family, a sister or a brother 
to every other human being, regardless of the 
color of his skin, the shape of his eyes, the 
texture of his hair. 

You know that children in a family often 
differ greatly in looks. There may be blue 
eyes, brown eyes, red hair, black hair, curly 
or straight hair in the same family. Some chil- 
dren may be tall, others short; but we never 
think of not loving them and helping them 
because they look different than we do. We 


just accept them and are happy with them. 

That God is our Father is the big Truth 
that the world is trying now to learn. It really 
is not such a hard lesson to learn when we 
think clearly about it: We are all alike in 
many ways, and have the same needs. Our 
food may look different, but it must have 
the same minerals and vitamins to give 
strength and health; we all must have rest 
at night and activity in the daytime; our 
clothing may be different, but it serves the 
same purpose. We all enjoy the beauty and 
the comfort our Father, God, has prepared 
for us. 

When we come to know our brothers and 
sisters in this bigger family, we find that they 
like to run and play, to eat and sleep, to learn 
new things, to laugh and have fun, just as 
we do. It isn’t hard to love them when we 
think of them as brothers and sisters, is it? 

Remember, God is the Father of us all, 
and every person we meet gives us an oppor- 
tunity to express our love and make a new 


friend. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Mystery of the Tinkling Cavern 
By Ollie James Robertson 


The August sun was hot, but it didn’t 
keep Ellen and Mike Garret from mak- 
ing a great discovery 


The House with the Golden 
Doorknobs 


By Nancy Price Thompson 
Cindy finds a strange house and learns 


about its interesting occupant 


Red’s Treasures 

By Lawrent Lee 

Red Sloan made his word good—and 
found happiness 


The Little Spider That Would Not 
Spin 

By Doris A. Paul 

To her surprise, Bitzy, the baby spider, 

learns that there is joy and happiness 


in work 


Other stories, poems, prayers, clubs, 
regular features, and many interesting 
things to make and do 
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, CROSS rushed into the house and 
hurriedly put on his gray baseball uniform 
with the blue trim. He pulled the cap over 
his head and adjusted the visor over his keen 
gray eyes. The game they were to play today 
was the big championship game between the 
Lions and the Tigers in the little league. 
“Stevie,” as the boys called him, was the 
Tigers’ best pitcher. 

“We never could win without you, Stevie,” 
the boys said. 

Each team had won eight games and lost 
six. Today’s game would decide the city 
championship. Stevie grabbed his glove and 
started to leave. 
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BY CHARLES W. NORRIS 


“You are late, Stephen,” his mother said 
“Why didn’t you get home earlier?” 

“I did my good deed for the day, Mom 
after the meeting—you know, in  scou 
work.” 

“That is fine, Stephen. What was it? E 
you can tell me after the game. Your father 
was called out of town. He doesn’t think 
he will be back in time for the game, so! 
will not go either unless he gets back. | 
know you will win. Better go now. It is half 
past three.” 

“Yes, but I'll make it. Good-by, Mom.’ 

“Stevie hurried out of the door and down 
the street. It was half past three, half an 
hour until game time. But I can make it i 
fifteen minutes, he thought. That will leave 
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fifteen minutes to practice and warm up. 

He was almost to the field when he nearly 
bumped into a woman who was walking 
sowly along, carrying a shopping bag. 

“Oh, hello, Mrs. Blane. Going to the 
game ?”” 

It was Tommy Blane’s grandmother. 
Tommy pitched for the Lions, and Tommy’s 
father was the mayor. Mrs. Blane did not 
answer. She was very friendly and always 
spoke to him. Stevie wondered why she did 
not speak this time and he glanced back at 
her. Something was wrong! He stopped. She 
seemed to be gasping for breath. 

“What is the matter, Mrs. Blane? Can I 
do something for you?” 

“I am ill, Stephen. I—I’ll be all right in 
a minute. You—you better go on. I—I’ll be 
all right.” 

Stevie started on, but he could not help 
glancing back. Mrs. Blane tottered a little, 
stopped, and leaned against a tree. Stevie 
looked around for help, but saw no one. 

I can’t leave her, he thought. Something 
may happen to her. He turned and went 
back. 

“Mrs. Blane, I'd better help you. Let me 


have your shopping bag. I'll help you home.” 


lisdom 


“No—no, Stephen. You will be late for 
the game. I will make it.” 

Mrs. Blane was shaking. Her face was 
pale and drawn. Stevie glanced around. 
There was not a person in sight. 
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“Give me your bag, Mrs. Blane. I'll hold 
your arm,” Stevie said. 

Slowly, they went along the sidewalk. 
Stevie heard the courthouse clock strike four, 
time for the game. I'll be late he thought, 
but I cannot leave her. 

Ten minutes more, and Mrs. Blane was 
safely home. She lay on the couch, breathing 
rapidly. 

“Stephen,” she whispered, “call the doc- 
tor. It’s my heart.” 

Stevie dialed the number. There was no 
answer. He waited a minute and then dialed 
again. Still no answer. 

“Mrs. Blane, the phone must be out,” 
Stevie said. “Can you stay alone? I'll run 
down to the doctor’s office.” 

“But, Stephen, you will miss the game,” 
Mrs. Blane objected. 

“It is all right, Mrs. Blane. I'll hurry,” 
Stevie assured her. 

He hurried out of the door and ran down 
the street. If he could only see somebody! 
Had everyone gone to the game? He stopped 
at the first house. There was no one at home. 
At the next two houses it was the same. He 
started running to the doctor’s office. He did 
not know how long it took him, but he ran 
as fast as he could. 

“The doctor is out, but he will be back 
any time now,” the office girl told Stevie. 

“Mrs. Blane—Tommy’s grandmother—is 
ill. She needs a doctor,” Stevie gasped. “You 
know, Tommy pitches for the Lions.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. I know the Blanes 
very well.” 

“It is her heart. Send the doctor quickly. 
I will go back and wait until the doctor 
comes.” 

Stevie was still trying to get his breath. 

“Aren’t you Stephen Cross, the pitcher for 
the Tigers?” - 

“Yes, but I met Mrs. Blane. I had to help 
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her home. She could not be left on the street 
alone. She was ill.” 

“All right, Stevie. You hurry back. I'll 
send the doctor as soon as he comes.” 

Back he ran to Mrs. Blane. 

“Are you better, Mrs. Blane?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Did you get the doctor, Stephen?” she 
half-whispered. “Is he coming?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Blane.” 

“Go on to the game, Stephen. I'll be all 
right. You and Tommy were going to have 
such a battle, but you'll be very late.” 

But Stevie could not leave her. 

When the doctor arrived, he looked at 
Stevie in surprise. “Why aren’t you at the 
game, Stephen?” he asked. 

“I started, but I saw Mrs. Blane. She was 
ill and needed help. I'll go now.” 

He ran all the way to the ball park, won- 
dering how much of the game was left, 
what the score was, and whether the Tigers 
were winning or losing. 

“Here is Stevie,” someone yelled as he 
came up to the bench. 

“Where have you been? What happened ? 
Why didn’t you get here earlier?’ Questions 
were fired at him in quick succession. 

“Yes, Stevie. We called your mother, and 
she said you had gone,” the coach said. “We 
were counting on you.” 

“I—I couldn’t make it,” he gasped. “Mrs. 


Blane——” 


He did not finish. He should not let 
Tommy know. Tommy loved his grand- 
mother. She was one of their most enthusi- 
astic fans, and attended almost all of the 
games. 

“You're out,” he heard the umpire call. 
The Tigers started for the field. 

Stevie glanced at the scoreboard. It read: 
“Fifth Inning: Lions 5, Tigers 3.” 

“Stevie, you will pitch the last two in- 


nings. Go out there and warm up,” the 
coach told him. 


“Play ball,” called the umpire. The game; 


was on again. Stevie felt tired and a little 
winded. 

The first Lion struck out on three pitches 
The Tigers and their fans cheered wildly. 

“Strike one,” called the umpire as the 
second man let one go by. Stevie threw two 
balls by the nervous batter, who struck 
wildly at them. There were two out. The 
Tiger fans roared. The third batter hit the 
ball to center field for an easy out. The 
Tigers came running from the field with re 
newed life because of Stevie’s presence and 
effective pitching. 

The first Tiger walked. Everyone said 
Tommy Blane was weakening. He had gone 
all the way. The next batter hit a liner 
through short, putting two runners on. The 
next batter struck out, and the next popped 
up to third. 

Everybody cheered as Stevie came to bat 
“Look ‘em over, Stevie. Win your own 
game. Put it out of the park,” his teammates 
yelled. The Lions and their fans shouted 
equally good advice to Tommy Blane. Stevie 
heard nothing but the roar of the crowd. He 
knew a single or a double would put the 
Tigers back in the game. 


“Strike one,” the umpire called. Stevie had 
not liked it, so he had let it go by. As he 
faced Tommy, Stevie wondered if Tommy 
would play so well if he knew about his 
grandmother. But he was glad he had not 
said anything to Tommy. 


Stevie missed the second pitch. “Strike 
two,” yelled the umpire. Tommy tried to en- 
tice Stevie with two wide ones and an inside 
ball which barely missed the plate. It was 
three balls and two strikes now. Stevie stood 
straight and determined, and _ everyone 
yelled. He hit the next ball squarely, and tt 
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Now the yellow sun is gone, 
Leaving darkness in the sky; 
But the little silver stars 
Make pretty lights for walking by. 


Now the moon is coming up, 
Urging children into bed; 
But it’s nice to rest and sleep 
With God’s lights shining overhead! 


went sailing over left field. He rounded first 
for second, and saw the fielder racing back. 
It had looked like a good hit, but the fielder 
leaped into the air and caught it in his 
gloved hand. 

The Tigers were out. Their big chance 
had failed. It was such a letdown! In the 
seventh and last inning, Stevie put the Lions 
down in order. It was the Tigers’ last chance, 
but enthusiasm was at a new low. All were 
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conceding the game to the Lions. The Tigers 
went down on three hits that were perfectly 
fielded by the Lions. 

The Lions were the city champions! The 
Tigers gathered around Stevie, ‘““Why were 
you so late? If you had come and pitched all 
the way, we would have won. What hap- 
pened to you?” Stevie heard these and a 
dozen other questions. But he could not ex- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Words by Ella Stratton Colbo 
by Groetsinger 


Sun - ny wl - low mar - i - gold, Tum yourhead this way 


mo-ment To what I have 


have a mes- sage for you Thatyou'll be glad to hear: 


Grand-ma says she loves you best Of all the flow - ers here. 
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. cae wanted to win first place in the 
fifth-grade talent show more than anything 
else in the world. 

Each year, the Longfellow School held 
a carnival to raise funds to buy books for 
the school library. One of the annual events 
was a talent show. Two winners from each 
grade took part, and it was a high honor to 
be chosen to participate. 

The year before, when Sharon was in the 
fourth grade, she had played a piano solo 
and had won third place. This year she was 
determined to do even better. 

“Even if I win second place, I'll get to 
play at the carnival,” she told her mother 
excitedly. “I’m going to practice good.” 

Her mother smiled and said, ‘‘Daddy and 
I would be very happy if you should win. 
What are you going to play?” 

““Dance of the Marionettes, 
said. “It’s pretty!” 


Sharon 
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By Ann Boughton 


“Yes, it is,’ her mother agreed, ‘‘but it’s 
difficult. You'll have to do a lot of prac- 
ticing.”” 

Sharon worked very hard on her solo. The 
week before the fifth-grade talent show, her 
piano teacher remarked, “You play beauti- 
fully, Sharon. I’m sure the other children 
-will enjoy hearing you play.” 

The day of the contest, Sharon was espe- 
cially happy. She knew she could play 
“Dance of the Marionettes’’ much better than 
she had played her solo in the fourth grade. 
And Mother let her wear her best clothes— 
her circular skirt and her powder-blue 
sweater. “Oh, Mother,” Sharon said, ‘I hope 
I win.” 


“I hope so, too, honey,” her mother an- 
swered. ‘Just do your best.” 


And 

S 


“I’m glad you won, Al,” Sharon said 


Fifteen children had signed-up to take 
part in the fifth-grade talent show. Mary 
Lou recited a poem, and John and Timothy 
acted out an original comic skit. 

“They were really funny,” Sharon whis- 
pered to herself when the boys had finished. 
“I guess they'll probably get first place.” 

Bill and Jane, the twins, played a piano 
duet; and then Miss Sheridan announced, 
“Now, Al will sing.” 

A murmur of surprise swept through the 
room. The children could hardly believe that 
Al was going to try out. Why, Al was fat, 
and he was not good at anything. Reading 


10 


was hard for him, and when Miss Sheriday 
posted the spelling and arithmetic scores 
his name was always near the bottom of the 
list. 

Al was not good at sports, either. The day 
the coach clocked the boys during a 50-yard 
race, Al ran the slowest of all. 

“Quiet, children,” Miss Sheridan spoke 
gently, and the room hushed. “I know you 
are going to enjoy hearing Al sing. He’ 
chosen one of the most beautiful of all the 
Negro spirituals, ‘Swing Low, Sweet Char. 

Sharon watched Al walk to the front of 
the room. His face was flushed, and he 
rubbed his hands together nervously. 

“He's scared,” Sharon thought. “I hope 
he doesn’t flub.” She found herself wishing 
that Al would do especially well. And Al 
did. 

When Miss Sheridan began to play his 
accompaniment, he forgot his nervousness, 
and thought only of the song. His voice was 
rich and clear. When he finished, all the 
children clapped extra hard. 

At last, it was Sharon’s turn to play. She 
was surprised that she was not at all afraid. 
She played her piece perfectly—without a 
mistake. The children clapped hard for her, 
too, and Miss Sheridan said, ‘You played 
beautifully, Sharon. You must have practiced 
very hard.” 

Sharon was really excited now. Maybe— 
just maybe—she would get to play in the 
carnival talent show. 

Now it was time to choose the winners. 
Each child was to vote for the two numbers 
he thought were the best. 

“It’s not polite to vote for myself,’’ Sharon 
decided. “I’m going to vote for Al. I'll give 
my other vote to John and Timothy. Their 
comic skit was as funny as a lot of movies, 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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The Rebellious Heart 


What the Story Has Told Before 


The Royce’s young lemon grove was not 
yet bearing fruit, and money was scarce. 
frica was eager to win the prize of $25.00 


Yulin be given to the best player in a piano re- 


ital, to help her father buy a new suit. 
Brook Carter also was eager to win. Her 
parents were separated, and she saw very 
little of either of them. Her father was to 
be at the recital, and Brook wanted to please 
him. 

When time for the recital came, Erica's 
music was missing, and she had to play from 
memory. She made a mistake, and Brook 
won the prize. Erica accused Brook of put- 
ting Erica’s music in her portfolio. Brook 
denied it. Erica was filled with hatred and 
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BY BLANCHE GOODE 


spent many unhappy days, refusing to for- 
give. 

One summer day, Patricia Wayne visited 
Erica. Patricia was gay, and the girls en- 
joyed being together. In the afternoon they 
bathed in the reservoir while Erica’s baby 
sister Hildy slept. When she awakened, the 
girls took Hildy and her toys to the back- 
yard. They read while Hildy played. They 
were deeply interested in the story when 
suddenly they heard sirens on the highway. 

“I hate to hear them,” Erica said, “Hildy 
is so afraid.” She looked quickly around the 
yard. “Hildy’s gone!” she cried. 
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Part Three 


S 
HE PROBABLY went in the house,” Pa- 
tricia suggested. 

But Hildy was not in the house, nor was 
she anywhere else that they looked. 

“Maybe she’s playing around the reser- 
voir,” Erica said, and started up the hill at 
a run. She was not really frightened, because 
the gate was locked, of course, but if Hildy 
was not there, where was she? 

Erica reached the reservoir far ahead of 
Patricia and came to a quick stop, eyes star- 
ing in unbelieving horror. The gate was ajar, 
and just inside it lay Hildy’s doll. She and 
Patricia must have forgotten to lock the gate 
when they left! 

She went slowly through the gate, fearing 
to look more than she had ever feared any- 
thing in her life. Then she saw it—a flash 
of pink in the water at the end of the pool 
that was shaded by the oak tree. Hildy’s 
quiet form lay face down on the bottom of 
the pool. 

A strangled scream burst from Erica’s 
throat; then she was in the water, her dress 
twisting around her legs. When she was just 
above Hildy, she dived, and, catching hold 
of Hildy’s sunsuit, rose to the surface. Hildy 
had been lying only a few feet ftom the pool 
steps. As Erica started to climb them, there 
were piercing screams from above. Patricia, 
tears streaming down her face, was kneeling 
at the edge of the pool. 

“Oh, Erica,” she cried, “she’s dead, isn’t 
she?” 

Erica did not answer. Carefully, she car- 
ried her limp burden to the top. Though the 
sun was still shining fiercely and the cement 
under her feet was almost unbearably hot, 
she was shivering from head to foot. “Pa- 
tricia,” she said through chattering teeth, 
“remember the first-aid course we took in 
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school last year—what we learned about arti. 
ficial respiration? In cases of drowning, ey. 
ery minute counts. We must work on Hild 
quick.” 

“Nothing will do any good,” Patricia 
cried despairingly. ‘“‘She’s dead!” 

“Tl work on her,” Erica told her. “You 
run and call Danford Hospital. Tell them 
to send help.” Kneeling on the cement, she 
tilted Hildy’s body, head down. “Quick,” 
she pleaded. “Run—please run!” 

“O.K., I'm going,” Patricia wailed, and 
ran wildly toward the house. 

With Hildy’s head still in a downward 
position, Erica slapped her firmly between 
the shoulders. Hildy’s head rolled from the 
impact, and a trickle of water ran from her 
mouth. Otherwise, there was no sign of life. 
Erica laid her on her back and lifted the 
small, cold jaws until they jutted upward. 
Then, leaning forward, she placed her 
mouth on Hildy’s and began to breathe 
steadily. In a moment, the child’s chest rose 
slightly, and Erica moved her free hand to 
Hildy’s abdomen, applying pressure to pre 
vent her stomach from becoming filled: with 
air. When the lungs had been inflated, she 
removed her mouth from Hildy’s and al- 
lowed the lungs to empty. She repeated the 
cycle over and over, her ears straining for 
the sound of Patricia's returning footsteps. 

After what seemed an eternity, Patricia 
dashed up, so out of breath she could hardly 
gasp out the words. There had been an ex- 
plosion at the Rhodes Sanitarium, and every 
available ambulance, doctor, and fire engine 
was at the scene. 

Then, Erica knew that she was really on 
her own! She did not pause in her treat 
ment, but a soundless prayer rose from 
her heart. ““O God, don’t let my baby sister 
die. We couldn't get along without her. If 
you'll forgive me for not watching her, I'll 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God dwells within me, 


guides my way 
Through every moment, 
night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All ow I am, can do, and 

Through Christ, the Truth 

that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


forgive Brook for what she did to me. Yes, 
and I'll love her, too—I promise.” 

There was no sound now but Patricia’s 
loud, frightened breathing and the terrible 
scream of sirens in the distance as Erica 
kept on with the treatment. How long had it 
been since she lifted Hildy from the water? 
Fifteen minutes, an hour? She did not know. 

Suddenly Patricia screamed, “Look, she 
moved her hand!” 

Erica lifted her head, and Hildy gave a 
feeble gasp. Her heart leaping with hope. 
Erica continued the treatment. In a little 
while, Hildy was breathing by herself. 

Erica carried her into the house, and had 
just put her in her crib when her parents 
drove into the yard. Erica had not cried 
when the danger was great, but at the sight 
of her parents, the tears came. Flinging open 
the screen door, she dashed out to meet 
them and incoherently poured out the story 
of the near-tragedy. 

Mr. Royce ran to the house followed by 
his wife and Erica. There, they were joined 
by Patricia. As Hildy lay peacefully sleeping, 
Patricia told Mr. and Mrs. Royce how Erica 
had saved the baby’s life. 

While her father watched with tears in his 
eyes, Erica’s mother took her in her arms. 
“Darling,” she said, “you've eaten your heart 
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out all summer, because you didn’t win the 
prize at the recital. I hope you'll forget all 
about that now. What you have done today 
is so much bigger than winning the prize at 
the recital!” 


The following Monday, Erica prepared to 
make her peace with Brook. “What shall I 
do?” she asked her mother. “Shall I just go 
to Brook’s house for a visit this afternoon?” 

“That’s a good idea,” Mrs. Royce said. 
“And how about taking Brook some home- 
made cookies? I’m going to make some this 
morning.” 

When Erica arrived at Brook’s home, she 
was glad that she had brought the cookies. 
Otherwise, she would not have known what 
to say when the door opened and Brook's 
startled face peered out at her. 

“Hi, Brook,” Erica said awkwardly, hold- 
ing out the package. “I brought you some 
cookies.” 

Brook made no move to take the package. 
She just stood looking at Erica for a long 
moment and then burst into tears. “I did 
steal your music, Erica,” she sobbed, “but 
you'll never know how sorry I’ve been. I 
haven’t been able to put it out of my mind 
all summer. You see, I did it because of my 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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By Camille Kennedy 


x ALL started one day on the farm. 
Carrie the cow didn’t mean any harm 


When Carrie the cow said to Peppy the pup, 
“You bark all night and wake everyone up! 
Now isn’t there anything else you can do? 
I give nice fresh cream, and I can say moo.” 


Peppy felt very sad, and he walked away 
To find Hiram the horse, who was eating 
hay. 


A READ-ALOUD STORY 


He told Hiram the words of Carrie the cow; 
It made Hiram nicker. He could pull a plow! 


Peppy tried to moo, but it came out a woof! 
It frightened the doves, who flew from the 
roof. 


The animals all laughed as loud as could be; 


“Poor Peppy,” cooed the doves from a limb 
on a tree. 


Peppy told his story to Sally the squirrel. 
She flipped her tail and went off in a whirl! 
As Peppy looked at her, he wondered, “Why 
Has Sally more tail to wag than I?” 
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Peppy 
the Pup 


Dippy the duck heard about Carrie’s soft 
moo, 

How Hiram could neigh, and about Sally, 
too. 

“I swim on the pond. Quack! Quack!” said 
she. 

Peppy thought they were all much smarter 
than he. 


Henny the hen fluttered down from her nest. 

Proudly, she cackled, “My eggs are the 
best!” 

“I only bark,” Peppy said with a sigh. 

“Even Rosy the robin’s babies can fly.” 


Then Peppy’s short tail gave a wiggley 
wag— 

Whenever he’s happy, it waves like a flag! 

He'd thought of something that made him 
laugh. 

He told Carrie the cow, who was licking her 
calf. 
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He told Hiram, Henny, Sally, and Dippy the 
duck, 

Who gathered around with a neigh and a 
cluck. 

He even strutted like he had seen them do. 


“When I bark,” he said, “I’m protecting 
you!” 


Hiram could neigh; Dippy, quack; Carrie 
moo; 

Robert the rooster could cock-a-doodle-doo; 

But they all agreed that when it got dark, 

They couldn’t do without Peppy’s brave 
bark! 
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O: THE day before summer vacation the 
playground was quiet and almost deserted. 
As David Harrison strolled across it with his 
friend Chink, he felt that the last day of 


‘school was a waste of time when there were 


so many things he wanted to do. 
“I wish there wasn’t any assembly and we 
could get away from here!” Chink com- 
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plained. “We could finish that cabinet for 
the Roost!” 

David nodded. “Our clubhouse certainly 
needs it, and this summer we'll get lots 
more specimens to put in it.” 

From behind them came a shrill whistle, 
and Charley Brewer jogged toward them. 
Close on his heels was Teddy Malone. 

“Hey, fellows!” Charley called. “Want to 
hear the news?” 
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“Sure,” said David. 

“Zip Holiday's bunch has cut school,” 
sid Charley. “What do you know about 
that ?”” 

“So that’s why things are so quiet,” said 
Chink scornfully. ““Zip’s always throwing his 
weight around.” 

“They wanted us to cut, too,” said Charley. 
‘They said assembly's the teachers’ last 
chance to bully us and we ought to show 
them who’s who.” 

“Why didn’t you go with him?” David 
asked Teddy. ‘You trail Zip like a shadow.” 

Teddy shrugged. “I’ve got reasons,” he 
aid mysteriously. ‘‘But Zip’s right. Hanging 
ound here does make us look like sissies.” 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1961 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


David said slowly, ‘“What he thinks about 
me doesn’t matter, but I would like to be at 
the Roost.” 

“If you go, I'll help work on your cabi- 
net,” Charley offered. “I’m no sissy!” 

“Neither am I,” said Chink. “Assembly is 
awaste of time, anyway.” 

David glanced over the schoolyard. The 
wn was bright and clear, but most of the 
pupils were inside, visiting with their class- 
mates and their teachers before assembly. 
Yesterday the report cards had been given 
out. Surely, there could be nothing impor- 
tnt to do. Still, leaving before school was 
tismissed would be playing hooky. 

Chink said with sudden decision, “You 
to as you please, David. I’m going to the 
Roost.” 
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“Me, too,” said Charley. “That is if you 
Spartans will let me help on your cabinet.” 

Chink laughed. “Let you! We'll be tickled 
pink!” 

The two started across the schoolyard, but 
David still hesitated. 

“Zip said you'd chicken out,” Teddy 
taunted him. 

Sparks of anger flashed in David's eyes. 
“I told you that what he thinks about me 
doesn’t matter. I still can’t figure why you 
aren’t with him.” 

“T’ve got something else lined up,’ Teddy 
drawled, and the edge of mystery was back 
in his voice. 

Strangely, David thought a troubled look 
flitted over Teddy’s round, fair face; but he 
could not be sure. Teddy never took any- 
thing seriously. He liked jokes and laughter, 
music and games. If trouble came, he dodged 
it. 

“Something wrong?” David asked. 

“Nuts!” Teddy answered crossly. ‘Things 
don’t go wrong for me! I kick them around 
till they come out right. But not you! You'll 
never finish that cabinet—all because Teach- 
er says, “Twiddle your thumbs till I turn you 
loose!’ 

For Teddy, the speech was a tirade; but, 
more than ever, it made assembly seem like 
a waste of time. 

David wavered; and while he wavered, 
Charley called, “Come along, Dave!” 

Probably several things influenced. David; 
Teddy’s reasoning, Charley's call, the tempta- 
tion of bright sunlight and soft summer air, 
and the half-finished specimen cabinet. A 
shaft of decision shot through David. 

“Wait for me!” he shouted. 

He ran after Chink and Charley as fast as 
his feet could carry him, leaving Teddy star- 
ing after him, open-mouthed. Knowing that 
David Harrison was playing hooky would 
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have astonished any of his friends. 

The Roost was above the lane on the Har- 
rison farm, and David, Chink, and Charley 
were working on the cabinet when David's 
father appeared in the doorway. 

“What happened, boys?” he asked. “I 
didn’t expect you till noon.” 

The three turned startled faces to him. 
They had not counted on his coming here. 
To David it seemed that his blood was drain- 
ing down to his toes, and Chink began to 
stammer. David suspected that he was about 
to say that assembly was over and school 
was dismissed. That would add lying to 
playing hooky and would only make things 
worse. 

“Wait, Chink,” he said hastily. “I'll ex- 
plain.” 

Mr. Harrison listened in silence while 
David gave the best explanation he could. 
He could not guess from his father’s face 
what he was thinking. When David was 
done explaining, Mr. Harrison crossed the 
room and sat down at the long table the 
Spartans used for their meetings. . 

At last, he said quietly. “Then you boys 
are supposed to be in school?” 

The three of them wriggled. Chink looked 
as pale and unhappy as David felt, and 
Charley had turned a deep purple-red. To- 
gether they answered slowly, ‘Yes, Sir.” 

“You're breaking your school law?” 

“I guess you’d call it that,” David ad- 
mitted reluctantly. 

“Wouldn’t you call it that?” his father 
insisted. 

“Yes,” David said slowly. “I guess I'd 
have to.” 

Mr. Harrison’s gaze shifted to Chink. “If 
it’s right for you to decide what rules you'll 
obey, then it’s right for every other pupil to 
decide which ones he’ll obey, isn’t it? Each 
one of you could go to school at different 
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hours. All of you might want to talk at the 
same time or take your examinations when 
you chose or sit at the teacher’s desk ip. 
stead of your own. Those things would be 
perfectly all right, wouldn’t they?” 

“Oh, no, Sir!” Chink exclaimed. ‘‘School 
would be a riot. We couldn't learn a thing.” 

Mr. Harrison’s glance went on to Charley. 
“We live under hundreds of rules—all of 
us,” he said. “Some of them may not be so 
good, but breaking them may land us in 
jail. So as long as we have them, we'd better 
abide by them. Right now, you boys better 
get back to school.” 

“Oh, Dad!” David protested. ‘“What'll 
Miss Morgan and the principal think?” 

“I don’t know,” Mr. Harrison answered. 
“You'll have to figure that out for yourself.” 

The boys hurried back to school, hoping 
that they could get there before assembly 
started. 

As they neared the basement door, David 
suggested, “Let’s go through the locker 
rooms off the gym. That's shorter.” 

The boys followed him down the stairs, 
across the gymnasium, and into the locker 
room, where the athletic equipment was 
stored. 

whispered Chink. “Someone's 
down here!” 

They circled a row of lockers and found 
Teddy squatted on the floor by the box of 
baseball mitts, bats, and balls. Two good 
pitcher's mitts lay on the floor beside him 
—also a mask, a catcher’s mitt, and four new 
baseballs that were still in their boxes. 

“Teddy, what are you doing?” David 
cried. “That stuff’s in storage till next year.” 

Teddy did not hedge. Perhaps he knew 
it was no use. He said in a hoarse, stricken 
voice, “My father’s been out of work a long 
time, and we don’t have any money—not 
even enough for food. The school doesnt 
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Sleepyheads 


By Doris Marx 


Three little boys 
Slept so tight 
They could not wake 

With morning light. 


Pancakes sizzled 
* In the pan; 
Three little boys 
Dressed and ran! 


need this stuff now, and I can get money on 
it if you fellows don’t tattle. Being hungry’s 
no fun!” 

David’s body went rigid. Teddy had a real 
problem, but he could not solve it by steal- 
ing. Sooner or later, what he was doing 
would be discovered. Why, he might even 
be put in a correction home! 

“You won't tell, will you?” Teddy begged. 
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“Being hungry is awful!” 

“I know,” Charley said soberly. “My folks 
have had real bad times, but my Pop’d skin 
me if I hustled grub this way!” 

“Promise not to tell!’ Teddy’s voice 
quavered, and pity surged in David. 

“Put that stuff back,” he said. ‘“Then there 
won't be anything for us to tell.” 

(Please turn to page 27 ) 
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= ELF sat humped on a rock at the 
side of the garden path. He made a face and 
sighed, for everywhere he looked, there was 
water from last night’s rain. Picking up a 
pebble, he tossed it into the puddle at his 
feet. Two big tears rolled down his face as 
he said, “Rain! Why did you have to come 
and spoil my place to play? No one can play 
in a garden when it is wet! And just look 
at all the mud! I certainly can’t play in that!” 
And he sighed a big, big sigh as he dropped 
his head onto his knees. He was so unhappy! 

“Ho, ho, ho,” a happy voice called. Elf 
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&, Vorri ner 


quickly raised his head and looked around. 
“Ho, ho, ho,” the voice called louder. And 
there, hopping along the path and over 
puddles, came a great green grasshopper. 
“Oh, I feel so good! My, my, wasn’t that a 
fine rain? Oh, I like, yes, I like the rain!” 
sang out Grasshopper. “It makes me feel 
so-o-0 fresh and good!” 

Elf didn’t know whether Grasshopper was 
talking to him or not, but he called, “You 
like the rain? Well, I don’t. It spoils all my 
fun. I can’t play because of the puddles. | 
can’t sun myself because the flowers are too 
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wet to climb. I can’t do anything but sit!” 
pouted Elf. 

“What's that, Elf?” inquired Grasshopper. 
Taking a few hops, he landed near the un- 
happy elf. “You're unhappy, Elf. I can see 
it in your face,” said Grasshopper. 

“Yes, I am unhappy,” answered Elf. “I 
can't do what I want to do!” And the corners 
of his mouth turned way down. 

By this time, Grasshopper had hopped 
fight in front of Elf. “Well, you are cer- 
tainly full of ‘can’ts’ today. You listen to me, 
Elf,” advised Grasshopper as he wiggled 
one of his long legs at Elf. “Things are not 
really that bad. Did you know that if it 
wasn't for the rain, the flowers would dry 
up and die—turn brown, too? Did you know 
if it wasn’t for the rain, the seeds wouldn’t 
sprout, and there would be no new flowers 
at all? Did you know if it wasn’t for the 
rain, the grass wouldn’t stay green? I 
couldn’t live, and you couldn’t play at all. 
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Why, if it wasn’t for the rain, the birds 
couldn’t even take a bath. If it wasn’t . 


“Yes, yes,” interrupted Elf. “You don't 
need to go on. I get the idea. But [ still 
can’t do what I want to. It’s too wet.” 

Grasshopper jumped up onto a dry rock, 
and continued, “Then find something else to 
do, and be happy doing it. Think of all the 
good things the rain does. And try smiling. 
It will help, because if you smile, you can’t 
feel grumbly inside. Come on, Elf, won't 
you try smiling?” 

Elf sighed, stood up and leaned over to 
see himself in the puddle at his feet. But he 
leaned too far! “Help, I’m slipping,” he 
called. 


Splash! went Elf, as he landed in the 
puddle. Kicking and squealing, he finally 
sat up in the middle of the puddle. There 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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This is a good time to form the Ham 
of talking with God. The follow 

prayer thoughts will help you to 
each day with a good thought. 


There is no room in my heart for any- hin! ‘ 
thing but good. #8 | do not hold { 1 am careful of what and say My li 


1 forget. Gled's I know that when I send out only gof 
; thoughts and words, good comes bq 
love fills my heart with love for all 


to me. 
people. 


I ask Jesus Christ to take care of me. 
I do what needs to be done; then | put 
aside all worry and fear, and put my 
faith in Him. 


I trust everyone I love to the care am 
keeping of Jesus Christ. ™ I pray | Be 
others, but I do not criticize them ony 
to make them do what I think is§ 


I pray in the name of Jesus Christ that 
love shall rule the world. ® I know that 
only through the power of God's love 
can freedom come to all people. 


Today I go to meet my good. ® Whalf) I thi 
ever I have to do, wherever I have} let r 
go, I know that one of God's good ef} not — 
periences is awaiting me. yy hapr 


Nothing can keep my good from me. 
I cannot fail, because God gives me 
the strength and ability to do what I 
need to do. 


I ask God to direct me in everythin 
do. ® I know that all ideas come i# 
God; He helps me to live each @ 


happily. | turn 


This new day is the best day of my life. 
No matter what good | knew yester- 
day. I will know even greater good to- 
day. This is God's day, and it is a 
good day. 


easily and happily. = He is alwa day! 
with me, guiding me and blessing m | ever 
in every choice I have to make. proc 


I seek God and find His treasures I tri 
love, peace, and joy. = | know® I de 


when I understand God's will form eve 
He will give me His treasures. as 


trusted to right any wrong, heal any 
ill, wipe out any unhappiness. He is in 
charge, and all is well. 


I replace all my bad habits with good 
habits. ® | am not bound by bad habits; 
I am a free child of God, and with His 
help I learn new, good habits. 


I can do all things through Christ Gox 
strengthens me. ® Even if | feel tired! too, 
hurried; I can do what I need tod I sl 
because God is working with me. oth 
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am God's perfect child. God created 


me whole and perfect, and His spirit 


within me keeps me well and strong. 


My life is full of God's loving, abundant 
good. ® Whatever I need, I know that 
God has provided it for me. My good 
comes to me from everywhere. 


, Thank You God for my home. ® Wher- 
# ever I live, now or in the future, I know 


that You are the head of our home, 
and Your love makes every home hap- 
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I think only good thoughts. ® I do not 
let myself think or feel anything that is 
not good. I think clearly, and I am 
happy. 


God’s spirit of joy in me keeps my life 
free of sorrow and fear. ® | can over- 
come any unhappiness, because I can 
turn to Him for comfort and reassur- 
ance. 


I am glad to be alive this wonderful 
day! ® Life is good; God's beauty is 
everywhere. Wherever I turn, I see 
proof of His love and His goodness. 


I trust God to guide me in everything 
Ido. ® I ask Him to show me the way 
every day, in all the little things as well 
as the big, important things. 


God is love. ® | am God's child, so I, 
too, am full of love. I do not hurt others. 
I show love, and I receive love from 
others. 


This is God's day. ® Today | will look 
for and find the good that God has for 
me in everything that happens. 


I ask God to take charge of my sum- 
mer vacation. ® Wherever | go, what- 
ever I do, I know that God is with me 
all the time. 


I know what to do, because God shows 
me the right way. ® If | have a choice 
to make, I turn to Him, and His wisdom 
guides and directs me. 


God gives me the gift of wholeness. 
He wants me to have a healthy body, a 
good mind, and a happy spirit. Be- 
cause this is true, I am whole and well 


Today I show my father in some spe- 
cial way how much I love him. ® | 
find ways to let him know that I ap- 
preciate his love and his care for our 
family. 


I put my trust in God, and He keeps 
me safe and secure. ® He is my great 
Protector; nothing can harm me, be- 
cause He is with me. 


God shows me how to spend my time 
wisely and good. ® Whether | am 
working or playing, | use my time in a 
way that makes use of every minute. 


I do not fear change. ® | can be happy 
in any new place or in any new activ- 
ity, because I know that wherever I 
am, I have God's love and care. 
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BY JO 
Now it’s 
Month 
Time fo 
Vacatior 
june, w. 
Vacation Time The Fairy Folk 2 
BY BEVERLY ANNE MARTIN (10 years) BY GERRIE WALKER (12 years) Freshen: 
Picnic time is almost here— A pixy dances in the grass Good-b 
The time the kids all greet with cheer; As many nimble fairies pass. ate 
nside : 
The pony rides, the happy clown, An elfkin plays his many pranks, Longing 
Ferris wheel, and merry-go-round; A leprechaun prances on river banks. ow it 
Our money spent at the fishing pond, A witch mumbles her mystic spell 
Candy and ice cream, of which I’m fond; As brownies their quaint stories tell. My Fi 
Lots of races and some swimming— In crevices and places we poke 
My brother John is always winning! In our futile search for the fairy folk. BY D 
I can hardly wait, it’s such a thrill, whe 
Counting days and hours until Daffodils ’ 7” 
School is out and children shout, BY AUBIN SOUTHWELL (10 years) ee 
ven aes A little bit of sunshine him. 
On a windy hill, 
Grace Dancing in the jolly breeze— 
BY HAPPY CARPENTER (6 years) A cup with golden frill. 
Thank Thee, Father, for If you listen very hard, posal 
Beautiful flowers You may hear them sing! When 
That bloom in the night— “We thank God for sending us the 
And sleep, too, In the early spring. ra a 
ow 
Like people do. name 
We weren't always daffodils, a pal 
. We spritely yellow fellows; is yc 
Summertime We came from bulbs deep in the earth be Ie 
BY SHAWN PECK (8 years) Without a touch of yellow. “os 
Now it is June! “What miracles God must perform bh 
Summertime is coming soon To make us what we are: his \ 
With summer vacation and no school. A little sunny, lacy frill We 
What fun we'll have swimming in the pool! Around a yellow star!” tributi 
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june 
BY JO LONG (9 years) 


Now it’s time for June again, 

Month when outdoor plays begin; 
Time for the longest day of the year, 
Vacation time is drawing near. 


june, with all its sun and flowers, 
When we sit beneath the bowers, 
Waiting for the pleasant rains, 
freshening up the hills and lanes. 


Good-by all you winter months, 
Inside stories, school, and stunts! 
Longing for the warmth and rain, 
Now it’s time for June again. 


My Father 
BY DORIS HARMATH (7 years) 


My father is the nicest father I could get. 
He loves me as much as I love him, and 
that’s the way it should be. Each night be- 
fore I go to bed, I ask God’s blessings on 
him. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send it now. 

How to mer it: Write plainly. Give — 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen yeats of age who has not had 


his work published on these pages within a 
year. 


We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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That's Dad! 
BY LINDA VENO (12 years) 


Someone who makes me happy 
And seldom makes me sad; 


Someone to borrow money from— 
That’s Dad! 


Someone to praise me when I’m good 
And to punish me when I’m bad; 

Someone to stand by me always— 
That’s Dad! 


Someone always giving, 
Always making me glad 
That I’m living on this earth 
That’s Dad! 


Someone to tell me stories 
Of now and when he was a lad; 
Someone to gratefully boast about— 
That’s Dad! 


When School Is Out 
BY JANICE BOSTIC (10 years) 


When school is out in June, 
Mothers say school lets out too soon! 
Every year we go to the lake, 

But we hardly ever see a snake. 


We rent a cottage every year. 

While we're there, I never shed a tear. 
June is always a happy time; 

If you follow my footsteps, 

You will think June is fine. 


Please! 
BY KERRY ANNE TOMLINSON (9 years) 


Please don’t leave your coat right there! 
Don’t leave your hat lying on the chair! 
Come and pick them up, right now, 
Then go out and milk the cow. 
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CISETTA 


Her home is in France 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


See page 37 for something French children like to eat 
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Narrow Escape 


(Continued from page 19) 


“But I'll still be hungry!” Teddy pleaded. 
“So will my folks.” 

“Put it back,” Chink snapped. “We don’t 
want you hauled off to jail. Neither does 
your family. We've got a law, and you've 
got to mind it.” 

After all that had happened, Chink’s 
words sounded strange to David; but he 
knew they were right. Still, he was sorry for 
Teddy. The boy looked’so miserable as he 
began packing things back into the box. 
David wanted to help him and his family, 
but he did not know how he could. There 
was, of course, the garden at home, but most 
of the vegetables were too young to be eaten. 

“Come, Teddy,” he said. “Let’s go to 
assembly. Maybe we can figure out some- 
thing.” 

The boys climbed the stairs to find a few 
people lingering in the hall. David tried not 
to attract attention as he joined them. For 
himself, things were going well, but he 
could not seem to work out anything for 
Teddy, and the certainty grew in him that 
trying to beat the law was really stupid. It 
took a lot of time and worry and it could 
get a person into trouble he could not get 
out of. 

He reached the auditorium and glanced 
about cautiously. Assembly had not yet 
started. He took a seat with Chink and 
Charley and Teddy, but he heard little of 
what was going on. Then, all at once, he 
was jerked to attention. He heard his name 
called! The crisp, clear voice was his 
teacher’s. His heart crowded into his throat. 
What could Miss Morgan want? 

“David Harrison, please come forward,” 
she repeated. “As the best student in my 
English class, you have won the five-dollar 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


With all my heart I thank You, God, 
For food and loving care. 
May these rich gifts from You be 
shared 
By children everywhere. 


essay prize the Pleasanton newspaper offered 
this year. David Harrison, where are you?” 

A confusion of ideas swam in David's 
mind. If he had not come back to school he 
would not have been there to answer Miss 
Morgan’s call! 

In a daze, he made his way toward her 
and took the crisp five dollar bill she offered 
him. He mumbled his thanks and started 
back to his seat, staring straight ahead, 
through the wide doors that opened into the 
hall. He was like a sleepwalker, closed in 
the tight little shell of himself, until com- 
motion in the hall startled him. Several of 
the bigger boys were gathered around the 
principal. They were Zip and Shoog and 
Morry Dalton and Joe! And behind them, 
with a hand on Zip’s shoulder, stood the 
truant officer! 

“Oh, boy!” David whispered to Chink 
as he squeezed into the seat between him 
and Teddy. “It’s good we’re here where we 
belong! We've had a narrow escape—all of 
us!” 

His hand closed on Teddy’s arm. 

“Til lend you my five,” he said, ‘and 
we've got plenty of eggs at our house. Count 
on some of them till your Dad gets back 
to work.” 

Teddy looked at him gratefully. 

“I owe you a lot more than money,” he 
said softly. ‘I was scared out of my wits! 
But never again!” 
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hilip 


by Aylosa 


A FTER JESUS’ death, His followers tried to 
carry on His work. One of these men was 
Philip, a kind and just man, who lived in 
Jerusalem. He and the others who met each 
day to worship God agreed to share every- 
thing they had. 

Many of the rich believers gave most of 
their land and money to the needy. But after 
a time disputes arose over who should re- 
ceive alms and how much. Greek-speaking 
Jews insisted that the widows among them 
did not get a fair share in the daily distri- 
bution of food. 

The disciples did not want to take time 
away from their work to supervise the divi- 
sion of food and money. Yet they saw the 
need for honesty and love. So they called 
together all those who followed Jesus and 
said: “It is not right that we should give up 
preaching the word of God to serve tables. 
Therefore, brethren, pick out from among 
you some men of good repute, full of the 
spirit and of wisdom, whom we may appoint 
to this duty.” 

The followers thought this a good idea 
and chose Philip as one of the seven. But 
these men served only a short time. Enemies 
of Jesus’ followers tried to destroy the new 
religion. One of the seven, Stephen, was 
stoned to death. Officials entered houses and 
dragged Christians off to prison. 
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The Christians no longer dared to meet in 
public. Some, to save their lives, fled to 
other cities or lands. Friends of Philip 
begged him to leave Jerusalem. 

Neither injustice nor persecution could 
keep Philip from following the Christ 
though. He had learned to love Truth and 
wanted to spread the message Jesus had 
brought. But he would not be allowed to 
teach openly in Jerusalem. So he went to the 
city of Samaria, about thirty miles north of 
Jerusalem. 

The people there had not heard the story 
of Jesus’ life. Before this, the Jews had 
looked down upon the Samaritans, because 
they had beliefs and customs that seemed 
strange. Great crowds came to listen to 
Philip. Through his faith in God’s power, he 
healed the paralyzed and the lame. Unclean 
spirits, which were really wrong ways of 
thinking, left many who had felt hopeless 
before. 

People rejoiced at Philip’s words and signs 
of healing. They went to bring others, and 
Luke says that the multitudes with one ac- 
cord gave heed to what he said. . 

But one Samaritan named Simon dis- 
trusted and disliked Philip. Simon, a magi- 
cian and performer of cunning tricks, feared 
that he could no longer fool the people. Be- 
cause they could not understand his amaz- 
ing tricks, they were ready to believe he had 
received his magic from God. 
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Humble men and great men had honored 
Simon and had said, “This man is that 
power of God which is called Great.” 

Simon, actually a wicked man, became 
uneasy when he heard the Samaritans saying 
about Philip, “This man is greater than 
Simon; yet he makes no claim to greatness 
as does the magician.” 

But Simon became curious about Philip. 
One day he went to listen. After seeing 
people healed, he realized that Philip was 
using a power far more wonderful than 
Simon’s magic. Simon became a follower. 
He did not, however, show any real sorrow 
for his wrongdoing. Nor did he really in- 
tend to obey Jesus’ teachings. What he 


wanted was this power that Philip had. He . 


would pay money for it if necessary; then 
he might become even greater than Philip. 
Later Simon learned, however, that God’s 
gifts can not be bought with money. 


Philip had finished his work in Samaria. - 


One night he had a dream in which an angel 
of the Lord said, “Arise and go toward the 
south to the road that goes down from 
Jerusalem to Gaza.” 

This road was in desert country, and few 
persons traveled along it. Philip must have 
wondered why God wanted him to go to 
such a lonely place, but he had learned to 
listen and obey. He did not even know what 
he might be called upon to do when he 
reached the road, but he went without ques- 
tion. 

Traveling southward, Philip reached Je- 
rusalem, but did not stop to see his friends 
there. Then he went on toward Gaza. After 
a time he saw a cloud of dust on the road 


One day Simon went to listen 
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ahead of him. Out of it drove a dark- 
skinned man in a chariot. 

“Probably the man is wealthy,” thought 
Philip. When he came up alongside the 
chariot, Philip saw that the man had a scroll 
spread out on his lap. From it he was read- 
ing aloud. The words were familiar to 
Philip, bécause they were from the book of 
Isaiah. 

The man had not even noticed that anyone 
traveled the road. Something within Philip 
urged him to speak to the stranger. ‘‘Do you 
understand what you are reading?” he asked. 

The stranger looked up startled and said, 
“How can I understand unless some one 


guide me?” 


Philip knew now why God had sent him 
toward Gaza. Although apparently a man 
of some importance, the stranger had con. 
fessed humbly that here was something he 
did not understand. (When we admit we 
do not know a thing, instead of pretending 
that we do, then we find friends, teachers, 
and parents ready to help us.) 

Philip longed to aid the stranger, who 
showed himself ready to learn. The fact that 
the man was of another race and religion 
made no difference to Philip. 

“Come sit with me,” the stranger invited. 

Philip climbed into the chariot. As they 
rode along, he found out that the man was 
from Ethiopia, a country in Africa, south of 
Egypt. His position as a minister of Candace, 
the Queen, gave him charge over all her 
treasures. But wealth had not brought him 
happiness. 

He had believed that there was some 
thing more valuable than money and high 


; 


Both men went down to the water, and Philip baptized him 
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office. He had heard about the one true God. 
To learn more about Him, he had journeyed 
all the way from Ethiopia to Jerusalem to 
get a copy of the Scriptures to take home. 
“But I do not understand this,” the Ethi- 
opian said, pointing toward the scroll he 
held on his lap. 

The passage from Isaiah that troubled 
him was: “As a sheep led to the slaughter 
or a lamb before its shearer is dumb, so he 
opens not his mouth. In his humiliation jus- 
tice was denied him.” 

“Is Isaiah speaking of himself or of an- 
other ?”” the Ethiopian asked. 

“Of another,” said Philip, and he went on 
to explain that Isaiah had been foretelling 
how Jesus would be treated by His enemies. 
Philip then told him how Jesus overcame in- 
justice and forgave His enemies. He told of 
Jesus’ life and His victory over death. 

The Ethiopian seemed touched by the 
beauty and courage of the Master's life. 
Philip knew then that his long trip had not 
been in vain, for it was clear that the Ethi- 
opian wanted to be a follower of Jesus’ 
teachings. Philip told him that those who 
wished to become Christians often asked to 
be baptized. Cleansing the body with water 
was a symbol of cleansing the mind from 
wrong thoughts. 

As they went along the road, they came 
to some water. “See,” said the Ethiopian. 
“Here is water! What is to prevent my be- 
ing baptized ?” 

“If you believe with all your heart, you 
may be,” said Philip. 

“I do believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God,” the Ethiopian said. Then he 
stopped the chariot. Both men went down to 
the water, and Philip baptized him. 

Afterward Philip parted from his new- 
found friend and went on to Azotus, and 
eventually to Caesarea. In the years that fol- 
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lowed, he helped many others who were 
seeking the Christ. At his home in Caesarea, 
prophets, elders, and apostles, including 
Paul, visited him. He came to be known as 
Philip the evangelist, or publisher of good 
tidings. 

We, too, are evangelists when we help 
strangers as well as friends to believe in 
Jesus Christ and to do what is right, good, 
and true. 


The Winner 


(Continued from page 7) 


plain now. His mind was in a whirl. He did 
not want to talk. This was the last game of 
the year, and the Tigers had lost the cham- 
pionship. No, he, Stevie, had lost it. If he 
had been there, they would have won. That 
was what they all had said. 


All he wanted was to get away from the 
players and the crowd. He just wanted to 
think it out. He refused a ride and walked 
rapidly away by himself. He kept thinking 
about Mrs. Blane. 

His father was home when he arrived. 

“Congratulations, Son,” he called. Then 
he saw Stevie’s face. “You don’t seem happy 
about it. Didn’t you beat them badly 
enough ?” 

“No, Dad. We lost—I mean I lost the 
game.” 

“What! We thought the Tigers won. 
Tommy’s father called your mother and said 
it was wonderful for you to do what you 
did.” 

Stevie’s mother spoke up. “A nurse called 
from the hospital, Stephen, and said 
Tommy’s grandmother was better and that 
she wished to express her appreciation for 
what you did. Several others have called to 
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say they think you are a fine boy.” 

Stevie felt relieved at the news about Mrs. 
Blane. 

“And you lost? Why all those calls? I 
don’t understand,” his father said. 

“I didn’t get to the game on time. 
Tommy’s grandmother 


The telephone rang, and Stevie’s father 
went to answer it. 


“Hello. Stephen Cross speaking.” 
He listened quietly for a minute or two. 


“Oh, I see: He just started to tell us. Yes. 
I'll tell him. Thank you, Blane.” 


“That was Tommy’s father, Stephen. He 
told about your helping his mother. He said 
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he thanks you from the bottom of his heart 
and that he will never forget it. Tommy sent 
his thanks, too. The doctor said Mrs. Blane 
might have died if you had not helped her.” 

“I'm glad she is better,” Stevie said, feel- 
ing much better himself now. 

“Stephen,” his father placed a hand on 
his shoulder, “it was a grand thing for you 
to do. We are all proud of you. Maybe you 
did lose a ball game, but you have won 
something that will never be lost, the ad- 
miration and love of those who know you. 
You are really the winner. Next year there 
will be another championship game. This 
game will be forgotten, but your good deed 


will live on.” (More on next page.) 
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“I understand, Dad,” Stevie said. ““Win- 
ning a ball game isn't everything. I am glad 
helped Tommy's grandmother.” 


Sharon’s Prize 
(Continued from page 10) 


and they made it up themselves.” 

‘At last, the voting was completed. “All 
of the tryouts were good, and the voting was 
close,” Miss Sheridan said. “First place goes 
to John and Timothy.” 

Sharon waited for her to announce the 
second-place winner. “Oh,” she wished si- 
lently, “I hope I won!” 

Miss Sheridan spoke again. ‘Sharon and 
Al tied for second place, so we'll have to 
vote again.” 

A ripple of excitement ran through the 
room. “Maybe I'll win,” Sharon whispered 
to herself. But then she decided: “I’m going 
to vote for Al, though. It isn’t polite to vote 
for myself, and besides (and she was sur- 
prised at her own thoughts), I don’t want to. 
Al sang beautifully. I want to vote for him.” 

The voting was over quickly this time. 
Miss Sheridan smiled and said, ‘It was hard 
to decide, wasn’t it? Al and Sharon both 
did very well. But you have chosen Al to 
sing at the carnival. He received two votes 
more than Sharon did.” 

Sharon felt a sharp twinge of disappoint- 
ment, but she smiled. Quickly, she walked 
across the room to Al. “I’m glad you won, 
Al,” she said. “I'll be sitting in the front 
tow at the carnival so that I can hear you 
sing again.” 

Sharon walked home slowly. She was 
truly glad that Al had won. But she hated to 
tell her mother. Both Mother and Daddy 
would have been proud if she could have 
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Little Baby 
By Orrie Lee Wambaugh 


Pinkety, blinkety, winkety wee— 
Ten pink fingers has she; 

Ten pink toes 

And a little pink nose— 

Sweet as a rose is she. 

Pinkety, blinkety, winkety wee. 


played at the carnival. 

Sharon’s mother was hemming a dress 
when Sharon walked in. 

“Hi, honey,” Mother greeted her. 

“I didn’t win,” Sharon burst out. “I was 
third again.” 

Her mother put down her sewing and 
walked across the room. Tilting Sharon’s 
chin she kissed her on the end of her nose. 
“I know. Miss Sheridan called me. She told 
me how beautifully you played and how 
close the vote was. But the real reason she 
called was to tell me what a good sport you 
were about losing. It’s a lot harder to be a 
good loser than it is to be a winner. Daddy 
will be proud of you, too. So, in my book. 
dear, you've won the best prize of all!” 

And Sharon was happy. Suddenly, she 
realized that losing the contest did not really 
matter at all. 
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say they think you are a fine boy.” 

Stevie felt relieved at the news about Mrs. 
Blane. 

“And you lost? Why all those calls? I 
don’t understand,” his father said. 


“I didn’t get to the game on time. 
Tommy’s grandmothe 


The telephone rang, and Stevie’s father 
went to answer it. 


“Hello. Stephen Cross speaking.” 
He listened quietly for a minute or two. 


“Oh, I see: He just started to tell us. Yes. 
I'll tell him. Thank you, Blane.” 


“That was Tommy's father, Stephen. He 
told about your helping his mother. He said 
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he thanks you from the bottom of his heart 
and that he will never forget it. Tommy sent 
his thanks, too. The doctor said Mrs. Blane 
might have died if you had not helped her.” 

“I’m glad she is better,” Stevie said, feel- 
ing much better himself now. 

“Stephen,” his father placed a hand on 
his shoulder, “it was a grand thing for you 
to do. We are all proud of you. Maybe you 
did lose a ball game, but you have won 
something that will never be lost, the ad- 
miration and love of those who know you. 
You are really the winner. Next year there 
will be another championship game. This 
game will be forgotten, but your good deed 
will live on.” (More on next page.) 
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“I understand, Dad,” Stevie said. “Win- 
ning a ball game isn't everything. I am glad 
| helped Tommy’s grandmother.” 


Sharon’s Prize 
(Continued from page 10) 


and they made it up themselves.” 

‘At last, the voting was completed. “All 
of the tryouts were good, and the voting was 
close,” Miss Sheridan said. ‘First place goes 
to John and Timothy.” 

Sharon waited for her to announce the 
second-place winner. “Oh,” she wished si- 
lently, “I hope I won!” 

Miss Sheridan spoke again. ‘Sharon and 
Al tied for second place, so we'll have to 
vote again.” 

A ripple of excitement ran through the 
toom. “Maybe I'll win,” Sharon whispered 
to herself. But then she decided: “I’m going 
to vote for Al, though. It isn’t polite to vote 
for myself, and besides (and she was sur- 
ptised at her own thoughts), I don’t want to. 
Al sang beautifully. I want to vote for him.” 

The voting was over quickly this time. 
Miss Sheridan smiled and said, “It was hard 
to decide, wasn’t it? Al and Sharon both 
did very well. But you have chosen Al to 
sing at the carnival. He received two votes 
more than Sharon did.” 

Sharon felt a sharp twinge of disappoint- 
ment, but she smiled. Quickly, she walked 
across the room to Al. “I’m glad you won, 
Al,” she said. “I'll be sitting in the front 
tow at the carnival so that I can hear you 
sing again.” 

Sharon walked home slowly. She was 
truly glad that Al had won. But she hated to 
tell her mother. Both Mother and Daddy 
would have been proud if she could have 
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Little Baby 
By Orrie Lee Wambaugh 


Pinkety, blinkety, winkety wee— 
Ten pink fingers has she; 

Ten pink toes 

And a little pink nose— 

Sweet as a rose is she. 

Pinkety, blinkety, winkety wee. 


played at the carnival. 

Sharon’s mother was hemming a dress 
when Sharon walked in. 

“Hi, honey,” Mother greeted her. 

“T didn’t win,” Sharon burst out. “I was 
third again.” 

Her mother put down her sewing and 
walked across the room. Tilting Sharon’s 
chin she kissed her on the end of her nose. 
“I know. Miss Sheridan called me. She told 
me how beautifully you played and how 
close the vote was. But the real reason she 
called was to tell me what a good sport you 
were about losing. It’s a lot harder to be a 
good loser than it is to be a winner. Daddy 
will be proud of you, too. So, in my book. 
dear, you've won the best prize of all!” 

And Sharon was happy. Suddenly, she 
realized that losing the contest did not really 
matter at all. 
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WORD SQUARE 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


Number one will keep you cool, 

At home, at church, or school. 

The name that fits number two 

Is a funny animal at the zoo. 

Number three is often used in sports, 

Especially when stretched across tennis 
courts. 


WHAT FOOD AM I? 
BY MABEL NIEDERMEYER McCAW 


I am a food that’s good to eat. 
You have me every day 

At mealtime and at ‘‘in-betweens,” 
When you come in from play. 


I'm good with butter or with jam, 
Or with a honey spread; 
Sometimes you eat me greedily 
In sandwich style instead. 


A — QUIZ 
BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 

Remember the old saying: “Mind your 
“P’s” and “Q’s”? Well, in this quiz you 
need only mind your “Q’s!” See if you can 
think of a five-letter synonym for each of 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


the following ten words. Remember, each 
answer must begin with “Q.” 

1. Pen. 2. Measure. 3. Game bird. 4. Mon- 
arch. 5. Tremble. 6. Peaceful. 7. Search. 
8. Witty saying. 9. Scruple. 10. Subdue. 


FIGHTING MEN 


BY EDNA BEVAN 


w------ sailed the seven seas, 
Sinking ships with greatest ease, 
Robbing them of gems and - - - -, 
Then burying treasures, we are told. 


Warriors fierce and warriors bold 
Were the daring -- ----- of old; 
Slaying dragons everywhere, 

And rescuing their - - - - - - ‘fair. 


Our -------- of yesterday 

Were just as brave in every way. 

They roamed the forests wide and free, 
And fought to give us - ------ . 


DID YOU KNOW? 
BY CHARLOTTE RADFORD 


Confetti was originally made of hard pel- 
lets of lime and carried by masqueraders at 
new-year celebrations. In Italy, the pellets 
were thrown out of tin ladles into the 
crowds. Later, paper was wrapped around 
the pellets to keep them from stinging those 
who were hit. When the custom spread to 
other countries, only the paper part was 


_ used as confetti. 
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WHALE LOOK-ALIKE PUZZLE 


BY GERALD W. CALLAHAN 


Even dressed-up whales 
should look alike, 
I'm sure you will agree. 


If you can make them 
look the same, 
You will have won this 

silly game! 


SCRAMBLED ANIMALS 


s at BY LUCY HAMILTON 


Can you unscramble the letters in the 
words printed in italics in this poem? 


10S€ When Noah went into the ark that day 

1 to So many years ago, 

was He took with him two of everything 
Alive, like the reed and the oed. 
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He took two wocs and he took two tacs, 
Some wild, some tame, he took— 
Niols, bibarts, and some ritegs, too. 


No kind did he overlook. 


He took them little, he took them big— 
Right up into the ship: 

Phalenets, gips, and two frafiges, 
Getting ready for that trip. 
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We like sunny days 
In dune, 

With birds all singing 
happy tune. 


The Rebellious Heart 


(Continued from page 13) 


father. He thinks if I study hard, there’s no 
excuse for my not being first in everything.” 
She wiped her eyes. “If I win, he’s nice to 
me. If I don’t win, he thinks I’m stupid and 
then doesn’t pay any attention to me. But 
no matter what he thinks, I'll never try to 
win again by not playing fair.’’ She clutched 
Erica’s arm. ‘Can you forgive me?” 

“Of course, I forgive you,” Erica said. 

“Come in,” Brook urged. “I’m so glad 
you came. You don’t know how lonesome it 
is around here.” 

There was not a sound to be heard any- 
where in the big, luxuriously-furnished 
house as Erica followed Brook into the liv- 
ing room. As she sat down, she noticed the 
photograph of a blond young woman on the 
table beside her. It was a theatrical kind of 
photograph like a movie actress would have 
had taken. 

“That’s my mother,” Brook said, follow- 
ing Erica’s glance. “Isn't she beautiful?” 

“Yes,” Erica said. “Does she live a long 
way from here?” | 

Brook nodded. ‘She was in South America 
the last time I heard from her, but that was 
over a year ago. You see, her husband 
travels.” 

Imagine Brook not hearing from her 
mother for over a year! Poor Brook! Erica 
had been hating her when she should have 
been giving her friendship. And how could 
she ever have thought that Brook had every- 
thing when she, Erica, had so much more? 

“You must come out to my house real 
soon, and meet my mother,” she said smiling 
at Brook. You'd like mother. She can be your 
mother, too, and we can be friends.” 

(The end) 
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isdom 


Léson 


(Continued from page 21) 


was mud on his clothes, in his hair, in his 
ears, and even in his shoes. — 


Quick as a wink, Grasshopper was beside 
Elf. “Are you all right?” cried Grasshopper. 
“Oh, Elf, you do look funny. Ha, ha, ha,” 
laughed Grasshopper. ‘Pardon me, Elf, but 
with all that mud on you, you look so funny. 
Oh, you laugh too, Elf. Go on and laugh! 
It will make you feel better.” 

Elf made a face at Grasshopper, and then 
he stood up as he brushed the mud from his 
clothes. He shook his head and smiled a 
little smile which grew and grew as he 
squished the mud in his shoes. Finally, he 
laughed a great big laugh. “Ha, ha, ha,” he 
laughed. “It feels so funny! I certainly didn’t 
think I would go swimming on a day like 
this, Grasshopper,” he cried. 


Grasshopper nodded his head as he added, 
“Or that you would need a bath! I'll tell 
you what. I passed by where the birds are 
taking a bath. Hop on my back and I will 
take you there. You can play with the birds 
while you bathe. Come on. Hop up, Elf, and 
away we will go.” 

And Elf, still wiping the mud from his 
face, climbed onto Grasshopper’s back. He 
did not feel disappointed now. ‘You know, 
Grasshopper,” Elf said, as they hop-hopped 
down the path, “I won’t grumble next time 
or say ‘can’t’ when things don’t go as I 
plan. I'll smile and look for something else 
to do that’s probably much more fun!” 


“My heart is truly thankful, Lord, 

For home, for friends, for love that’s true; 
For great, wide, beautiful fields and skies; 
But most of all—for You!” 


June, 1961 


BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Omelet aux Fines Herbes (France) 


a FRENCH people are known for their 
excellent cookery, and Cisette Rochelle’s 
mother knows how to season ordinary foods 
with delicious herbs so that they are a de- 
light to taste. Cisette’s family lives on a 
farm in southern France, where they keep 
chickens. Madame Rochelle often makes a 
tasty meal of eggs for their lunch. This is 
how she prepares a delicious omelet for her 
family. 


French Omelet with Herbs 


In a bowl, beat 4 eggs with an egg beater 
or fork until they are fluffy. Add 4 table- 
spoons milk and a generous dash of salt and 
pepper and beat again. Place 4 teaspoons of 
oleomargarine in a skillet and heat. Pour 
the beaten eggs into the sizzling margarine 
and cook slowly over low heat. As the ome- 
let becomes set, start lifting it slightly with 
a spatula to let the uncooked portion flow 


_ underneath and cook. Sprinkle 2 tablespoons 


each of minced chives and parsley over the 
omelet. You may add a dash of thyme or 
sweet marjoram if you wish. Continue cook- 
ing until all the mixture seems set. Fold it 


in half with a spatula and serve it immedi- 


ately. This tasty dish will bring nice com- 
ments from your family. 
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Dear Boosters: 

June is here, and we are all ready for a 
vacation time filled with fun. 

God has been with us all through the 
school year, and now He will be with us 
every minute of our vacation. If we play in 
our yard, God is there. If we are visiting in 
the mountains or at the seashore, God is 
there, too. He is with us when we travel, 
whether by boat, airplane, train, or car. We 
cannot go any place where God is not. He 
is with us when we play; He is with us when 
we rest. God is always with us, guiding and 


protecting us. Remembering that God is al- 
ways with you will help to make this the 
most wonderful summer vacation time you 
have ever had. 

If you are not a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club and would like some 
thing interesting to do this summer, why 
not try the Booster Club’s way to happiness. 
Just write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIspom, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap 
plication blank. 

Lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara; \ am just writing to thank you 
for Wee Wispom. I am happy to be a 
Booster. —JOHN (England) 


= The editors of WEE Wispom are glad 
that you enjoy our magazine. We sincerely 
hope that each issue of the magazine will 
bring you helpful ideas, much joy, and many 
blessings. 


Dear Barbara: | am thankful that I am a 
member of the Good Words Booster Club. 
It is always good to do and say what is 
right. —wmosks (Nigeria) 
= We are glad to have you in our club, 
Moses. Boosters try always to see only good, 
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hear only good, and speak only good. There 
is good in everything, and looking for this 
good and finding it is a happy, exciting ad- 


venture. 


Dear Barbara: As you know, my country is 
in a terrible state. But let me not talk of un- 
pleasant things when I can give thanks to 
God for all the wonderful things He has 
given me. I know you are praying for me 
and my country as I pray for you and yours. 

—HEATHER (Transvaal) 


= We are grateful for your prayers, Heather. 
We pray every day for our friends all over 
the world that they may have God’s richest 
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blessings and be protected always by His 
love. We know that even in a troubled 
world the power of God will protect us. 


Dear Barbara: 1 promise myself, though 
hard it may be, to be truthful, kind, cheerful, 
and helpful. I will try to think good thoughts 
toward people at all times. God loves me, 
so He will help me. © —cLive (Jamaica) 


= It is sometimes hard to be cheerful and 
truthful and kind and helpful. But if we try 
to act with kindness toward others at all 
times, we will not only make others happy, 
but we will be happy, too. God does love 
you, Clive; He is your help in every need. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you very much for re- 
minding me of the Golden Rule. I am glad 
for the reminder, because sometimes I for- 
get. 

I have learned the Prayer of Faith and I 
find it very useful. When I am sick I re- 
member, “God is my help, I can’t be sick.” 

—SHIRLEY (Australia) 


® God’s healing power lives in each one of 
us, Shirley. Our faith in God makes it easier 
for Him to do His healing work in our body. 
When we trust God we relax, knowing that 
we are in His loving care, and soon we are 
well and strong again. 


Dear Barbara: 1 went to camp with my Girl 
Scout troop for a week. We slept out in 
tents in the woods. The first night I was 
there we had a thunderstorm. I was scared 
and so were the other girls. I thought the 
lightning might hit one of the trees. I 
prayed to God The Prayer of Faith. He kept 
us safe. —KATHLEEN 


" Yes, Kathleen, God’s loving, protecting 
power is always with us no matter where we 
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are. You are a good Booster. Your letter 
will help us to remember that because God 
and love and Truth are here’ with us all the 
time we never need to be afraid. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you very much for my 
membership card. I hope I will be a good 
member. Sometimes I become very angry, 
but as a Booster I know that I must think 
only loving thoughts. I can’t do that when I 
am angry. —KATHY (Sweden) 


= A good Booster tries to keep his temper 
under control at all times. Angry people do 
not have much fun. Look around you, Kathy. 
You will notice that the boys and girls who 
are always kind and loving are the ones that 
always have the most fun and the most 
friends. 


Dear Barbara: | prayed to God to help me, 
and He answered my prayers. I finished my 
exams and came out seventh in my class. I 
pray every night before I go to sleep. It 
helps me a lot. —PEARL (Burma) 


= When we pray for help in our school- 
work, God answers us by helping us to keep 
calm and sure. When we are calm, we can 
remember the lessons we have learned. We 
are helped because we know that we are 
being guided by His wisdom. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been trying very hard 
to be a good Booster. God has helped me 
through many “messes.” —KATHY (Canada) 


= Whenever you need help, Kathy, you 
have only to ask God and He will help you. 
When we ask God for guidance, we must 
then listen to the ideas He sends into our 
mind so that we may know what God wants 
us to do. We can avoid getting into “messes” 
when we learn to listen and do as God di- 
rects. 
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| A pattern like the illustration. Cut a 
frog from green construction paper. Use two 
notebook eyelet reinforcements for eyes. 
Glue them to the upper sides of the frog’s 
head. Draw around the outer edge of the 
eyelets with ink or black crayon, and put a 
black dot in the center of each. Outline the 


FROG PLACE CARDS 


BY HI. 

BY TEXIE HERING 
Tas 
and p 
frog’s mouth with white ink, crayon, or Saaill 
paint. ure, 

Cut a water lily from yellow construction § envel 
paper, and two leaves from green construc Op 
tion paper. Glue the leaves to the sides of J 5.1. 
the water lily (see illus.). Draw around the J , .. ja 
edge of the water lily with orange crayon. up ar 
Draw stamen in the center of the water 
lily and veins in the leaves (see illus.). 

Bend the frog’s legs at the dotted line § "™—™™ 
shown on the pattern, and glue the frog to NAI 
the water lily. The frog will sit up! 

BY M 


Write a name on the water lily, and the 
place card is ready to use. 


A HOUSE FOR YOUR PET 


BY ZELMA PATCH 


T. MAKE a snug, warm house for your small 
pets, get two large pasteboard boxes at the 
grocery store, with lids if possible, one a bit 
smaller than the other. Put the small box 
inside the larger one, and, if there is room, 
pack paper between the two boxes to make 
your house warmer. Cut a hole in one side 
of the boxes just large enough for your pet 
to go through. Leave an inch or two of paste- 
board at the bottom of the door to help keep 
the bedding inside the box. Now, cover the 
bottom of the box with thick paper and a 
rug, cut to fit. If you have no rug, make a 
nice little flat pillow just to fit. 

Cover the outside of the box with an old 
plastic tablecloth or something similar that 
will be weatherproof. Now, put the box in 
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S,PAPER PACKING 


a protected corner of the porch or garage. 


If both your boxes have lids, you may find mes 
it easier to put the. covering for the floor in % 
before you put the boxes together. The 
plastic covering on the box may be fastened § 1 inc! 
with masking tape, or, if the covering is big 
enough, you may fold it under the edges ¥ 4 
neatly. Your pet will be very happy to find Stree 
a nice, warm, safe place to go to take a nap City. 
on a cold, wet day.: 

Wee Wisdom June 
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JOCKO 


BY HILDA K. WATKINS 


* Is Jocko. To make him, trace a pattern 
and place it along the bottom edge of an old 
envelope. Draw around it. Cut out the fig- 
ure, through the double thickness of the 
envelope, of course. 

Open out the monkey. Draw his face and 
features, and a little bolero jacket: Color 
his jacket with bright crayons. Curl his tail 
up around a pencil. Now, stand him up with 
his legs bent a little forward, his knuckles 


just touching the floor, and his tail furnish- 
ing support at the back. If you like, cut 
around his jaw so that his head can be 
tipped back, jaw protruding. 


NAPKIN LEI 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


C UT COLORED paper napkins into small 
squares. Twist each square once in the cen- 
ter to make a small bow. Take a heavy 
needle and thread it with string. Stick the 
needle through the bows near the center to 
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linclose $2 to send WEE WISDOM for one year to: 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


string them. About four napkins of the same 
or different colors make a nice lei. 

You can also make bracelets by stringing 
enough bows to go around your arm. Be 
sure you can get your hand through the 
bracelet before you tie the ends together. 


JOKE 


A cowboy watched a man from the city 
trying to saddle a horse. After a few minutes, 
the cowboy laughed and said, “You're trying 
to put that saddle on backwards.” 

“Young man,” replied the city man, “how 
do you know in which direction I expect to 
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Collectors 


Or UNUSUAL stamp-design subject this 
month is masks. 

All of us know what great fun it is at 
Halloween to wear masks over our faces and 
try to trick our friends. Some of the masks 
or false faces that we put on are very nice 
looking; others are comical and make every- 
one who sees them laugh. 

Masks have been used by people since 
ancient times in religious and tribal cere- 
monies. In some primitive tribes their medi- 
cine men wear frightful-looking masks in 
order to scare away any evil spirits that they 
believe bring disease and misfortune. 


In ancient Greece, masked singers, danc- 


ers, and actors represented gods, satyrs, and 
other mythical beings. These masks were 
made to express the emotions of anger and 
love, joy and despair, and their expressions 
could be seen by all the people in the audi- 
ence, no matter how far they sat from the 
stage. 

In the modern theater, actors seldom wear 
masks. In Oriental countries, however, the 
performers frequently wear carved wooden 
ones, especially when they are portraying 
mythical gods, or when men are playing the 
roles of women. 

In medieval times, performers who took 
part in dramatic plays or pageants wore | 
masks to depict people or animals. These 
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with his life. 


If you have an older brother or sister who is graduating 
from junior high or high school in June, the perfect gift 
for any graduate is Progress magazine. Each month Progress 
presents articles, stories, and special features keyed to the 
interests and needs of young people. The June number, for 
example, presents timely material for graduates. 

“How Do You Ask for a Job?” by Faith A. Logan, tells 
how to prepare for a job interview, how to dress for it, how 
to make the best possible impression during the interview. 

“After Graduation—What?” by Kay Sweaney, discusses 
the problem of deciding just what a graduate wants to do 


When you give Progress, you know you are giving a gift 
that is modern, colorful, and practical, and that will cer- 
tainly be welcome. One girl writes: “I want to tell you how 
much I appreciate Progress. It has helped me and many 
other young people I know. I consider the day I first read 
this magazine the most fortunate day of my life!” 

For June graduates getting out of school or going from 
one school into another, Progress is the ideal gift. Digest- 
sized, it comes monthly and is priced at $2 a year. 


PROGRESS 
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plays came to be called “masques,’ and 
when you go to high school or college you 
will probably study some of those plays 
written by Ben Jonson or John Milton. 

One of the stamps that we illustrate this 
month was recently issued by the new Ivory 
Coast Republic. It is one of a series portray- 
ing masks worn by the various tribes in that 
country. This stamp shows the mask of the 
Bete tribe. Our other illustration pictures a 
gaudy animal mask, representing the head 
of a female deer. 

Other mask stamps have been issued by 
Upper Volta, Togo, Mexico, and Ceylon. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Word Square 
1. Fan. 2. Ape. 3. Net. 


W hat Food Am 1? 
Bread. 


A “Q” Quiz 


1. Quill. 2. Quart. 3. Quail. 4. Queen. 5. Quake. 
6. Quiet. 7. Quest. 8. Quips. 9. Qualm. 10. Quell. 


Fighting Men 
Pirates. Gold. Knights. Ladies. Pioneers. Liberty. 
Scrambled Animals 


1. Deer. 2. Doe. 3. Cows. 4. Cats. 5. Lions. 6. Rab- 
bits. 7. Tigers. 8. Elephants. 9. Pigs. 10. Giraffes. 
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Hurrah for June! This is the month when summer 
vacation begins, and I know you have lots of things 
planned. We are planning some vacation fun for you, 
too, in the summer numbers of WEE WISDOM. 


Isn’t this a gay-looking pig I am hob-nobbing with? 
He is really a piggy bank to save your nickels and dimes 


y 


in for something special, and you will find easy directions 4, 
for making him in the July number of WEE WISDOM. « 


You can go make-believe camping with another July ¢— ’ 
feature. It includes patterns for tents, trees, wild animals — 
—everything you need for camping in miniature. Other _ 
features show how to make a plastic-bag apron and fancy: ~ 


bookmarks. 


Along with things to do for vacation fun, July WEE 
WISDOM also brings you exciting stories to read. Ing _ f 
“Mystery of the Tinkling Cavern,” by Ollie Jame y 
Robertson, Mike and his sister Ellen explore a spooky 
cave and save the cattle of the Bar W Ranch. Other sto- 
ries you will enjoy include “The Little Spider That Would 
Not Spin,” by Doris A. Paul, and “The House with the 
Golden Doorknobs,” by Nancy Price Thompson. 


If you have a special friend, share your July number 
of WEE WISDOM for double vacation fun—or beter 
still, give your friend a subscription. WEE WISDOM - 
is $2 a year. ; 

I hope your vacation will be the best ever, an@ Til be 
seeing you again next month! 
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